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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

tion and segregation. Sterilization of all those feeble-minded who by 
reason of offense have come under the law as public charges, and seg- 
regation of all those who can be reached and who are not yet public 
offenders. The difficulties in the way of accomplishment are indeed great 
since examinations by expert psychologists indicate that at least four per 
cent, of our population falls within this category. It is hoped also that 
the time is not far distant when society through its law-making bodies 
will recognize the necessity of founding its marriage laws on scientific 
principles rather than sentiment alone, and that every step possible shall 
be taken to discourage the propagation of those who can furnish only 
additional burdens to be borne by society, and to encourage the propaga- 
tion by those whose offspring will mean units of intellectual and physi- 
cal strength to the human race. Society's first and essential duty is to 
awaken to the necessity of taking such steps as are absolutely necessary to 
prevent the burdens that are sure to follow our present methods insofar 
as they apply to the generations yet unborn. 

Indiana State Eeformatory. David C. Peyton, M.D. 



Environment and Efficiency. By Mary Horner Thomson. With 
a preface by J. Eendel Harris, LL.D. Birmingham Studies in Social 
Economics and Adjacent Fields. Longmans, Green and Co., Lon- 
don and New York. Pp. 100. 75c. 

This volume is a study in the records of industrial schools and 
orphanages in England for the purpose of discovering the relative effect 
of environment in the building up of human efficiency. In fact, the 
author says in her introduction thather chief purpose in writing the 
thesis has been "to show by a collection of definite results the over- 
whelming part played by environment in the building up of human 
efficiency." This introductory statement does not appeal to the student 
as an indication of an unbiased scientific attitude of mind with respect 
to a problem which can be solved only by scientific method. This, how- 
ever, should not prejudice the student who undertakes an examination 
of the data. The method of investigation involves an inquiry into the 
statistics of homes, schools, orphanages, etc., for children. Only those 
institutions that are available as homes, etc., for children of unfortunate 
parentage are taken into consideration. Furthermore, only those insti- 
tutions which have data with respect to the history of their wards after 
they have left the institution for a considerable period of time, enter 
into the author's record. The author rightly estimates that the only 
proper criterion of the effect of an institution upon character is to be 
found in the history of the ward after discharge. . The longer period 
covered by that history, the better. The first point, therefore, in the 
investigation was to find a suitable starting point. With but few excep- 
tions this point was earlier than the year 1907. Having established the 
point, the names on the records were taken in consecutive order. They are 
not, therefore, picked records. The minimum period of post-institution 
history that is taken account of in this study is four years. Two hun- 
dred cases were found which had such a minimum record. The average 
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record of these cases extends over eight and one-tenth years. Ten of the 
two hundred had been kept for a period of twenty years and upwards; 
thirty-six for ten years and upwards; and thirty-two for four years. 
Seventy-two per cent, of the records investigated proved satisfactory. 
There are only twenty-nine out of the whole number of cases studied that 
were distinctly unsatisfactory in post-institutional life. Of these, thir- 
teen are classified as almost deficient mentally. The author pertinently 
asks the question whether, when we talk glibly of the home-tie which 
is broken when a child is placed in an institution, there is not a risk that 
we shall sacrifice a very tangible good to a sentiment to which we may be 
very far from being able to give satisfactory effect. Undoubtedly, it is 
true that a good institution is preferable to a very defective home, such 
as the author includes in her lowest group — that group, for instance, m 
which the food is definitely bad, served irregularly, and seldom if ever 
prepared, a home in which the diet consists of (1) mostly bread, tea, 
and scraps; (2) much bread, occasionally a half -penny worth of soup; 
(3) mostly bread, and potatoes also, when they can be afforded. It is 
probable also that a good institution is preferable to the next lowest, 
or third group, in which the author includes those families whose meals 
are likely to be irregular, owing either to a definite shortage of food 
which makes it necessary to go without or to a habit of eating whatever 
food is obtainable at any hour of the day. There is, in such a home, a 
certain amount of cooked food. An example of the fare in this group 
is "sometimes two-penny worth of meat and potatoes, quaker oats, bread 
and lard or drippings"; also "a turnip and some potatoes for dinner, 
sometimes only bread — meat and milk very rare." 

When the author turns to an examination of the nature of the 
employment of children in post-institutional life, as compared with the 
employment of children who are in deficient homes and enjoy the benefit 
of "out-relief," she finds the situation greatly superior in the case of post- 
institution children. 

On the whole, the study is a satisfactory brief in favor of emphasis 
upon institutional care of unfortunate children, rather than relief for 
such children in the defective homes to which many of them belong. 

Northwestern University. Egbert H. Gault. 
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Insane in the United States. By John Koren, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, New York, 1912. Pp. 297. $1.00. 
As a contribution toward the protection of the mental health of the 
public and to help raise the standard of care for those who are men- 
tally ill, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene has had this 
summary prepared. The laws relating to the insane were in the begin- 
ning intended merely to safeguard the public against a class of unfor- 
tunates who were considered dangerous. With the modern conception 
that the mentally disordered person is sick and therefore amenable to 
treatment, a new body of legislation is arising which seeks to realize 
better ideals. The insanity laws, therefore, refiect the status of public care 
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